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Abstract 


his chapter examines the impact of the Year Abroad (YA) 
TT: mental health and wellbeing, arguing that whilst we tend 
to be systemically and culturally inclined to focus on and mitigate 
negative impact, we overlook the benefits. Drawing on qualitative and 
quantitative data from students surveyed on placement in Germany 
and Austria, and on mental health research, this chapter highlights 
the positive impact of the YA, even where students are faced with 
challenging situations. It suggests a correlation between a range of 
factors including linguistic competence and otherness, facilitating a 
sense of wellbeing not attainable in a first language setting. These 
findings are indicative, suggesting that further, in-depth longitudinal 


research is warranted. 
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A Introduction 


The project originates from conversations with my students. In these 
conversations a number of YA-related factors promoting positive wellbeing 
became apparent, including increased student confidence in dealing with everyday 
life in another country. This pattern was reflected widely, and significantly by 
students who, prior to departure, had experienced mental health issues. Yet, they 
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seemed to thrive on their YA, noting how even simple tasks they had previously 
found challenging were possible during their time abroad. These observations 
raised a number of questions which warranted further exploration, most notably 
whether this positive impact correlates with linguistic competence, suggesting 
that in speaking another language we have a second self and that this is a 
contributing factor in positive wellbeing. Other studies have indicated academic 
(Cardwell, 2019) and psychological (Costa et al., 2014) benefits; the latter work 
suggests that when working in another language we can be less inhibited, more 
analytical, and have greater reasoning ability than in our native language. This 
project asks whether the YA can similarly reinforce positive mental health, in the 
way that second language usage helps in analytical processing. 


Existing academic research into the YA and its positive impact has focused on 
its lifelong, transformative function (Coleman, 2015; Hampton, 2015, 2016). 
However, research on the YA and positive wellbeing is lacking. Moreover, 
background research for this chapter yielded a curious paradox. Whilst at open 
days and at pre-departure stages the YA is discussed in positive terms, the YA 
experience simultaneously appears to be embedded in a culture of negativity, 
including raising awareness of suicide (The University of Sheffield, 2017). Such 
an emphasis is understandable, not least because higher education institutions 
have ethical and legal responsibilities for their students under duty of care, but 
this finding suggests that within universities and associated organisations, we 
may be inclined, culturally and systemically, to focus on the negative and fail to 
recognise the positive impact, thus overlooking lessons to be learned, and ones 
which may enhance not just the way we prepare students for this experience, but 
also our understanding of wellbeing (Colclough, 2016; Student Minds, 2017). 


2. Methodology 
The project is based on findings from a survey designed to assess the impact of 
the YA. It should be noted that the data set is based on one cohort (n=33), and as 


such the findings are indicative only. The scope of the survey was to assess the 
subject with a view to justifying further research. 
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Central to this project is an understanding of mental health as defined by the 
World Health Organisation (WHO, 2001), namely “a state of wellbeing in which 
the individual realises his or her own abilities, can cope with the normal stresses 
of life, can work productively and fruitfully, and is able to make a contribution to 
his or her community” (p. 1, quoted in WHO, 2004, p. 12), and an understanding 
of wellbeing in terms of being happy, comfortable, healthy, having a sense of 
purpose, and feeling in control (Michaelson, Mahony, & Schifferes, 2012). In 
order to measure this in relation to the YA, data was generated through a survey, 
which was underpinned by Westerhof and Keyes’s (2010) study. It utilises 
the two-continua model of mental health, namely hedonic and eudaimonic 
wellbeing. Hedonic focuses on feelings of happiness, satisfaction, and interest 
in life, and is complemented by eudaimonic, which is centred on wellbeing in 
terms of individual strivings, optimal functioning, and individual fulfilment. 
Concentrating on both types of wellbeing allows for a well-rounded insight into 
our subject. 


This survey posed eight questions (see supplementary materials), Anonymity 
was maintained as far as possible, in an attempt to minimise ‘social desirability 
bias’, namely answering as respondents feel they should rather than what they 
feel (Michaelson et al., 2012); however, students were identifiable in some 
responses. There were seven questions on specific aspects of the YA, which 
asked about: 


¢ wellbeing prior to departure; 

¢ placement type; 

¢ linguistic competence; 

¢ otherness; 

¢ dealing with everyday challenges; 

* overcoming negative experiences; and 

* socio-political changes in the host country. 


These questions were scaled from positive to negative; Question 8 provided the 
opportunity for free-text comments, thereby providing greater contextual detail 
to the previous answers. 
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3. Findings 


Following their YA, the majority of respondents judged their wellbeing as 
slightly (36.4%) or much better than before (45.5%), with negative and no 
perceived impact each at 9.1%. This suggests that, overall, the YA has a positive 
impact on wellbeing, which contrasts with the culture of negativity surrounding 
the YA and mental health which is perpetuated by universities and associated 
organisations. Yet, we still have no explanation as to the causes. Let us examine 
the factors in turn. 


3.1. Placement 


Placement type (work placement, study abroad, or teaching English abroad) 
proved inconclusive, indicating that it is not the overriding factor in regard to 
wellbeing in spite of the placement’s centrality to the student experience. Where 
negative indication did occur, free-text comments suggested the issue lay with 
colleagues rather than the placement type itself. 


3.2. _ Linguistic competence 


On the question of linguistic competence and wellbeing, no downturn was 
indicated. 18% indicated this was a neutral factor. Given that the desire to 
improve is a common aim at the pre-departure stage, this was an interesting 
and unanticipated finding, one which may cause us to question the correlation 
between self-fulfilment and eudaimonic wellbeing. However, the results may 
also indicate that the respondents were simply not as aware of the influence of 
linguistic competence on wellbeing as the question had assumed. 


The majority of respondents noted that increased linguistic competence had a 
positive impact on their wellbeing to a reasonable (46%) or great extent (36%). 
This finding suggests that wellbeing and positive mental health correlate with 
striving and self-fulfilment. Yet, it also indicates that wellbeing is linked to 
communicative function, and that using another language impacts positively on 
wellbeing. It may also provide an explanation for why students who included 
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themselves in the category of slightly negative mental health pre-departure, 
seemed to improve on their YA. Whether consciously or not, that ability to 
communicate in another language, and possibly because it is a non-native 
language, engenders a sense of wellbeing. It is not, however, the sole defining 
factor. 


3.3. Otherness 


The responses to the question of otherness generated the largest spread of 
results. Nine percent recorded a considerably negative impact, with 18% a 
slightly negative one; 28% listed it as a neutral factor, whilst 18% opted for 
a reasonably positive impact, and a further 27% arguing it has a considerably 
positive impact. Even where one respondent indicated otherness had a 
considerably negative impact, they also noted that their sense of wellbeing 
following the YA was much better; conversely, where one respondent noted 
a slight downturn in wellbeing after the YA, they nevertheless indicated that 
otherness had had a reasonably positive impact. In part these findings need to 
be read against the socio-political trends in Germany and Austria at the time 
of the survey, namely the increase in racism and intolerance, most notably in 
Bavaria and in Saxony (see also responses to question seven). Nevertheless, 
whilst latent racism was a factor for some, this did not preclude them from 
having a positive overall YA. 


Other factors cited in relation to this question appeared to be living costs in 
particular areas. Hence it is not necessarily otherness that is problematic in 
such instances; rather, if living costs are prohibitive, integration becomes 
more difficult, making otherness appear problematic when the issue is actually 
primarily financial. In addition, we may further speculate that the fact that 
27% of respondents listed otherness as a neutral factor reflects their perceived 
level of integration into society, so that they did not have an acute sense of 
otherness. 


The majority of respondents indicated that otherness impacted them positively, 
albeit to differing extents. This finding has parallels with Coleman’s (2015) 
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study. Explanations provided via free-text comments indicated that otherness 
was liberating, allowing them to discover another self. This suggests that, in 
connection with linguistic competence, speaking another language provides a 
proxy, another version of you, one who is less inhibited, and thus ‘otherness’ in 
this sense feeds into positive wellbeing. 


These responses tally with Costa et al.’s (2014) findings on the psychology 
of other language usage in the workplace, in which he argues that the greater 
emotional distance another language affords enables us to be less sensitive, 
whilst also more critical and analytical. The correlation between Costa et 
al.’s (2014) findings and those of this survey raises the possibility that the YA 
may have a similar effect in promoting positive mental health and a sense of 
wellbeing. In our second self, it appears, we may feel more detached from the 
anxieties that hold us back, enabling a more self-confident version of ourselves 
to emerge. If so, this suggests that further study into the impact of the YA on 
wellbeing is needed. 


Place is a further factor for consideration, both distance from the UK and 
placement location. In the first instance, a sense of positive wellbeing may be 
linked to the fact that the respondents were not as fully exposed to the UK’s 
Brexit-related political upheaval; the cohort who participated in this study were 
assured of their rights during the YA. Other possible considerations include 
distance from the pressures, particularly financial, of the UK’s neoliberal 
university system. 


3.4. | Everyday challenges 


Prior to departure, students indicated that the prospect of everyday challenges 
such as opening a bank account and dealing with bureaucracy were a cause of 
concern. Yet, the survey findings show this initial concern did not correlate with 
their actual experiences. If we break down the statistics, we see that 18% listed 
everyday challenges as negatively impacting on wellbeing. Conversely, those 
who opted for a neutral answer (27%) found the reality of dealing with everyday 
challenges was not nearly as difficult as they had anticipated. The majority 
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(55%) rated everyday challenges as having a positive impact. Anecdotal 
evidence suggested it was everyday activities that respondents found most 
challenging, yet subsequently felt dealing with them was truly rewarding, thus 
for the majority, dealing with matters out of their comfort zone yielded positive 
benefits for wellbeing in the eudaimonic sense. 


3.5. Overcoming negative experiences 


This question focused on the longer-term, rather than the immediate, impact 
of negative experiences. Since this varies by individual perception, the term 
was deliberately ambiguous so as to reflect the range of experiences that the 
respondents may define as negative. The results confounded expectations with 
27% opting for either a neutral or a considerably positive impact, with the 
remaining 46% opting for reasonably positive. The results may be indicative, in 
part, of the pre-departure preparation and the repeated emphasis on the fact that 
the YA may not be an exclusively positive experience, which meant that realistic 
expectations were set. However, we can speculate that overcoming negative 
experiences in a second language and in another culture provides a means of 
realising one’s potential in line with eudaimonic wellbeing. Although improving 
wellbeing may not be a stated YA objective, it does seem that it is an unintended 
but welcome consequence. Thus, we should ask whether, in order to facilitate 
positive wellbeing, we should emphasise at the pre-departure stage the gains to 
be had from negative experiences. This would encourage the idea that negative 
experiences should not be attached to failure or shame, but rather should be 
embraced, allowing individuals to recognise their own strengths. 


3.6. Socio-political changes 


On the question of the impact of socio-political change, the vast majority of 
respondents rated this as a neutral factor, with only 10% rating it as having a 
slightly negative impact. For the latter group, we note that this did not preclude 
an overall improvement in wellbeing following the YA. At the same time, 
respondents demonstrated an ability to rationalise these negative experiences, 
and turn them into issues to examine, which had a positive impact on intellectual 
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development. This serves as a reminder that, of their own accord, students can 
find coping strategies, and negative experiences will not automatically negatively 
affect them in the longer term. 


3.7. Free-text comments 


This question was optional. In addition to the points raised elsewhere in this 
chapter, respondents noted a number of other factors impacting on wellbeing, 
including relationships, a sense of community, a healthier lifestyle, cultural 
difference, more respectful people, and better job opportunities with better 
conditions and pay. One respondent described the YA as the best experience they 
had ever been given, noting increased language and self-confidence as well as 
independence, indicating a correlation firstly between perception of opportunity 
and what is made of it, and secondly between wellbeing and independence. 
Lastly, respondents noted feeling properly European, suggesting a link between 
wellbeing and identity. How this will develop in the future, in the context of 
Brexit, remains to be seen. 


4. Conclusion 


This examination of the YA and wellbeing has suggested a correlation between 
linguistic competence, identity, otherness, and challenging experiences, 
indicating that there may in fact be a psychological benefit to the YA. It further 
suggests that the issues we may consider potentially problematic do not 
necessarily prove to be so, and that a positive sense of wellbeing is gained and 
maintained through self-realisation. As a single case-study, the findings here can 
only be indicative, but they show the need for a larger-scale, longitudinal study 
across multiple languages and countries. 


5: Supplementary materials 


https://research-publishing.box.com/s/qkuueihng3b5wqiyykbwa3j52hpn487m 
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